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Comments on the sacred writings of the Jews and Chris 


tians: Genesis, Chanter the ninth. 


CREATION OF RAINBOWS. 


Ir we take the assertions made in the Bible for truth, we 
shall be compelled to admit that the former or primitive state 
of the world, was very different from what it is at present ; 
—that the laws of nature have undergone several essential 
alterations, and that some of the philosophic facts with which 
we are at present acquainted, had in ancient days no exist- 
ence, By the account in this ninth chapter of Genesis, one 
would suppose that the Rainbow, the natural causes of 
which are well understood, was of post deluvidn creation— 
verse twelve, ‘‘and God said, this is the token of the cove- 
nant which I make between me and you, for perpetual gene- 
rations. I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
a token of a covenant between me and the earth, and it shall 
come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that 
the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I will remember 
my covenant, which is between me and you, and every liv- 
ing creature of all flesh—and the waters shall no more be- 
come a flood to destroy all fiesh. And the bow shall be in 
the cloud, and I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living creature 
of all flesh that is uponthe earth.” By this passage it ap- 
pears that God created :he Rainbow at that time, and for a 
special purpose, and that in an arbitrary manner he set it in 
the clouds to give consolitory assurances to an ignorant and 
wicked world, that he would never become so far out of hu- 
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mour again, 4s tosend another flood. But how is this busi 
ness of creating the bow at that particular time to be recon. 
ciled to the principles of philosophy, or the properties of the 
natural world? ‘The sun existed before—the waters also 
had their being—exhalations, evaporations, and of course, 

showers of rain must have been the covsequences. The 
properties of refrangibility and reflexibility must also have 
been essential in the rays of the sun—under these circum. 
stances every one knows, who knows any,thing about it (chris- 
tians only excepted) that the appearance of rainbows, must 
have been unavoidable. But it is said that this bow was cre. 
ated at that particular time to answer another special and 
important purpose, that of the refreshing the memory of the 
crea‘or, and preventing him in another fit of anger from 
drowning the world, ** and the bow shall be in the cloud, and 
I will look upon it that I may remember the everlasting co- 
venant, &c.”’ And did these Bible makers really believe 
that their God was so stupidly forgetful; as to vequire a 
thing of this sort to induce him to do his duty? ‘This is 
degrading him to the condition of some foolish people, and 
chidren who tie a siring round their finger, in order that 
they mav remember at some particular time what they other. 
wise expected to forget. When the character of the almigh- 
ty thus sutlers by the deseriptions contained in this revealed 
system of religion, it is high time for all honest believers to 
enquire into the grounds of their confidence, and the reasons 
why they believe a book to be divine which is destitute of 
all the essential featurcs of pure and genuine theism. 


—-- . - —— 
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Ts suppose that God can alter the settled laws of nature 
Whi ti himscit iormed, is to suppose his will and wisdom 
murabii aud that tney are not the best laws of the most 
perfect beimg—tor it he is the author of them, they must be 
is immmutab ¢ as he is—so that he cannot alter them to make 
trem better, anu will not alter them to make them worse.— 
Neither of these can be agreeable to his attributes. If the 
course of nature 1s not the best, the only best, and fittest 
that could be—i is not the offspring of perfect wisdom, 
nor was iv settled by divine will—and then God is not 
tie author o: nature, ii the laws thereof can be alter- 
ed: for if the: saws ot nature are God’s laws, he can- 
notalter chem in any degree without being in some degree 
changeable. If all nature is under the direction of 
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an immutable mind, what can make a change in that direc- 
tion? God must be allowed to be eternal, therefore he ne- 
cessarily exists, and is necessarily w bite’ cr he is—there- 
fore it ts not inhis own power to change himself—it is his 
perfection to be immutable—for if his nature could possi- 
bly change, it might err—for whatever is changeable, is not 
perfect. Besides, an eternal and perfect nature must neces- 
sarily be unchangeable. And as long as the first moving 
cause is the same, all subsequent and second causes can 
never vary. 


If God, by length of duration becomes better or wiser 
himself—then he does wisely to make his works alterable 


jas his will is—and if his will is alterable, he does so—this 


is as a Wise man, who is growing in wisdom, does: but if 
the same state of perfection be always. in God, he does al- 
ways the best ; and has one end and design in every different 
age and duration, and always pursues that one, and the same 
hest end and design, by one and the same best means—which 
man cannot do, because man is not perfect; but perfect wis- 
dom and power can do no otherwise than pursue the best 
end in the best manner—therefore cannot alter either.—It 
God ever determined for moral ends and reasons to inter- 
pose, if needful, by a different method, than that of his 
standard laws—it must be either because he could not fore- 
see the consequences, which is like blundering in the dark, 
or he foresaw it would be needful—and then it looks like a 
blunder in the design, and contrivance ; or he foreknew and 
determined his own works should not answer his own ends, 
without his mending works, which is worst of all. That 
God, either with or without design, let men alone to go on 
in their old way, till they were ruined, and could not reco- 
ver themselves, nor he them, without extraordinary inter- 
position of supernatural power, is a supposition injurious to 
the attributes of the deity. If God designed, at certain 
periods of duration, to mend his ordiaary by an extraordinas 
ry work to procure from man extraordinary faith and depen- 
dence on him—it proves indeed they depend on absolute 
will, not on absolute wisdom—that by his common laws he 
suffered man to become totally bad, that he might get ho- 
nour by mending him, if possible, i in an uncommon manner. 
It becomes a wise governor that his laws be all the same, 
and his government be all of a piece. J.aws chat require al- 
tering and mending, imply a defect in the lawgiver. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PROSPECT. 


In addition to the judicious remarks in your 12th number, 
on the absurd story of Noah’s flood, in the 7th chapter of 
Genesis, I send you the following: 


The 2d verse makes God to say to Noah, “ Of every 

‘clean beast thou shalt take unto thee by sevens, the male 

“ and his female, and of every beast that are not c/ean, by two, 
«* the male and his female.” , 


Now, there was no such thing as beasts clean and un. 
clean in the time of Noah. Neither were there any such 
peop le as Je ws or Israelites at that time, to whom that dis- 
tinction was alaw. The law, called the law of Moses, by 
which a distinction is made, beasts clean and unclean, was 
not until several hundred years after the time that Noah is 
said to have lived. The story therefore dctects it. 
self, because the inventor of it forgot himself, by making 
God make use Of an expre ssion that could not be used at 
the time. The blunder is of the same kind, as if a man 
in telling a story about Americs a hundred years ago, should 
gues an expression from Mr. Jefferson’s inaugural speech 

as if spoken by him at that time. 


My opinion of this story is the same as what a man once 

said to another, who asked him in a drawling tone of voice, 

‘* Do vou believe the account about No-ah?”’ The other re- 
replied in the same tone of voice, a/-no. 


hie Pr 
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Aan is only unhappy because he is ignorant of Nature. 


His mind is so infected by prejudice, that he appears ¢on- 
demned to continual error. He is so attached to the blind 
opinions that he imbibes in his infancy, that it is not with- 
eut the utmost dilliculty that he can clivest himself of them. 
A dangerous leaven mixes with ail his knowledge, and ren- 
ders it necessarily false, obscure and wavering. He seeks to 
render himself unhappy, by wishing to range out of his sphere, 
and to carry his researches beyoud the visible world, not- 
withstanding thet continual and reiterated cbstacles are use- 
sly warning him of the folly of his enterprize. He would 
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be a metaphysician before he is an experimental philosopher. 
He quits realities to meditate on chimeras. He neglects ex- 
perience to feed on hypothesis and conjecture. He dares 
not cultivate his reason, because early means have been ta- 
ken to prevent him. He pretends to know his fate in the 
imaginary regions of another life, before he considers the 
means of rendering himself happy in the world where he at 
present resides. In short, man disdains the study of nature, 
to pursue phantoms which resemble the Will-with-a-Wisp, 
that at once terrifies and dazzles the benighted traveller, 
and which make him quit the simple road of truth, without 
pursuing which, he can never arrive at happiness. 


It becomes then, of the utmost importance, to find out 
the means, by which we may destroy these delusions, that 
can only serve to mislead us. It is time to draw 
remedies from nature, against the evils and mischiefs 
that enthusiasm has brought upon us. Reason, guided 
by experience, must at last attack in their strong holds, 
those prejudices to which the human race have so long beea 
the victims. I¢ is time, that this reason, so unjust 
ly degraded, should quitthat cowardice, which has rendered 
it accessary to falsehood and delirium. Truth is invariable ; 
itis necessary to man—it can never harm him—his necessi« 
ties make him feel it sooner or later—we must then discover 
it to mortals—we must shew them its charms, that we may 
disgust them, with that disgraceful worship, which leads 
them into errors and has but too often usurped their hom- 
age, under the mask of truth. [ts lustre can only wound the 
enemies of the human race, whose power has alone subsist- 
ed, through the darkness and ignorance which they have eve- 
ry where diffused over the mind of man. 


It is not to these perverse beings that truth speaks.— 
Her voice can only be heard by those honest hearts accus- 
tomed to reflection, who have sensibility enough to lament 
the numberless calamities that political and religious tvran- 
ny has brought upon the earth, who are sufficiently enligh- 
tened to view with horror the immense chain of misfortunes 
with which error has in all times overwhelmed mankind. It 
is to error that must be attributed those insupportable chains 
that tyrants and priests have forged for all nations. It is to 
error that must be attributed the slavery that the people of 
almost every country have fallen into, and whom nature 
designed should pursue their happiness by the most perfect 
freedom. It is to error that must be attributed those religi- 
ous terrors that have every where petrified man with fear, or 
made him destroy himself for chimeras. It is to error that 
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must be attributed those inveterate hatreds, those barba. 
rous persecutions, those continual massacres, those dread- 
ful tragedies, of which the earth has been too often made 
the theatre, under the pretence of serving the interests of 
heaven. In short, itis to error, consecrated by religion, 
that must be attributed that ignorance and uncertainty in 
which man ever finds himself with regard to his most evi- 
dent duties, his clearest rights, and the most demonstrable 
truths. Man‘is in almost every climate, a poor degraded 
captive, destitute of grandeur of soul, of reason or of vir- 
tue, whom his inhuman gaolers have never permitted to 
see the light of day. 


Letus then endeavour to dispel those clouds of ignorance 
that prevent man from marching with a firm and steady pace 
through the path of life. Let us inspire him with courage, 
and with respect for his reason, that he may learn to know 
himself; that he may learn to know his legitimate rights— 
that he may learn to consult his experience, and not an ima- 
gination led astray by authority—that he may renounce the 
prejudices of his infancy—that he may found his morals up- 
on his nature, his wants, and the real advantages that socie- 
ty procures him—that he may dare to love himself—that he 
ma, .carn to pursue his true happiness, by promoting that 
ofothers. In short, that he may become a reasonable and 
virtuous being—that he may become happyv—and that ke 
may no longer occupy himself with reveries, either dangerous, 
or useless. And if he must have his chimeras, that he may at 
Jeast permit others to form theirs after their own fashion; 
that he may persuade himself, that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the inhabitants of this world, to be just, kind, 
and peaceable—and, that nothing is more immaterial, than 
their manner of thinking on objects not accessible to reason. 


The sole object of this work, is to bring man back to na- 
ture, to render his reason dear to him, to make him adore 
virtue, or dispel those mists of prejudice that hide from him 
the onlyroad that can really conduct him to that felicity he de- 
sires. These are the real views of the author—satisfied 
with the sincerity of his intention, he presents tothe reader 
nothing but those ideas which a long and serious reflection 
has convinced him to be absolutely necessary to the repose 
and happiness of man, and favourable to the progress of the 
human understanding. He invites the reader to an exami- 
nation of his principles—and far from having a wish to 
wound the sacred tics of morality, he maintains he shall 
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strengthen them, and place virtue on those altars from which 
she has hitherto been driven, by imposture, enthusiasm, and 
religious terror, for the introduction of the most dangerous 
phantoms. 


Ready to descend into the grave, which old age has ren- 
dered probable for some time past, the author protests in 
the most solemn manner, to have had no other objects in 
his labours, thanto promote the good of his {cllow-creatures. 
His only ambition is, to merit the approbation of those very 
few partisans of truth, and honest sculls. that sincerely search 
after it. He writes not to those whoare deaf to the voice 
of reason, who judge of things only by their vile interests, 
and fatai prejudices. His cold remains will fear neither cla- 
mours, nor their resentments, so terrible to those, who 
while living, dare announce to them the truth. 


MIRABAUD. 








APHORISMS. 


Ir Christ came to send a sword, and not peace on 
earth, it were better he had staid at home. 





Tre Christian religion is a ladder by which dishonest 
men elevate themselves to power, to answer their own selfish 
and interested purposes. 





Tuk freely, speak with candour, and do no violence te 
mankind. 





Revealed religion charges God with anger—this example 
has inspired man with those irascible passions which des- 
troy all virtue and human happiness. 
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FOR SALE 
By ISAAC HALL, 


CORNER OF VINE AND FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRINCIPLES of NATURE, 
THE SECOND EDITION, 
WITH FIVE NEW CHAPTERS, 
BY ELIHU PALMER. 





~~ 





FOR sale by the editor, (price 1 dollar) at No. 26 Chat- 
ham-street, the Principles or NATuRR, or a Develope- 
ment of the Moral Causes of Happiness and Misery among 
the Human Species, second edition, with five new chapters, 
upon the following subjects :—Origin of Moral Evil, and 
the means of its Ultimate Extirpation from the Earth; that 
Moral Principles are not founded upon Theological Ideas, 
nor upon any Sectarian Modification of these Ideas, but up- 
on a basis as immortal and as indestructible as Human Ex- 
istence itself; Universal Benevolence ; Moses, Jesus, and 


Mahomet ;s Philosophical Immortality. 
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PUBLIC DISCOURSES, 


UPON Monrat and Puitosopnicar Supjsects, will be 
delivered by the Editor ev ery Sunday evening, at 6 0 *clock 
at Snow's long room, No. 89 Broad-W ay. 








NEW-TORKE: 


Paixten and published by the editor, at No. 26 Chatham- 
street, price 2 dollars per annum, one half paid in advance 
every six months. 
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